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Engagement with a Tiger in the East Indies. 


— opinions are entertained regarding the sagacity, 
the cruel ferocity, and the mean cowardly disposition of the 
tiger. Thecircumstances attending the present tragedy will shew 
that animal in a new light. Hitherto we have only had accounts 
of his exploits on land ; we shall now have an instance of his 
cnuelty and his deeds on the water, from which every one may 
form hisown opinion, on some of the characteristic features of the 
lier species. The survey on which my brother and I are em- 
ployed, having of late occupied our attention to the large rivers 
inthe Sunderbunds, we have in general anchored at a con- 
iderable distance from the shore, but as the season is fast ap- 
poaching which generally sets in with gales of wind, we be- 
cme anxious to have a place of comparative safety to run 
into, in case of the expected storm taking us in the night. For 
ihisteason, on the evening of the 17th of March, we came to 
inchor near the mouth of a tolerable sized nullah, our distance 
lomthe shore and nallah being about 250 yards, perhaps more. 
Welooked upon this as affording us sufficient room for any ma- 
ieuvres that might be necessary in weighing anchor, either to 
proceed on our next day’s employment, or to secure ourselves 
qanstastorm, The night prssed in quietness, but a little 
before four in the morning, the fleet, consisting of eight boats, 
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was alarmed by the crew of one of them, calling outthat a tiger 
had come on board ; this we could scarcely credit, believing 
that some one had merely dreamt -suel a thing, und given a 
false alarm, but the continued and increasing noise of the crew, 
convinced us there was some foundation for the alarm and 
their fears. 

A shot or two were fired in the direction of the boat, 
with the hepe of frightening away the animal; to have 
fired into the boat in the dark, would have been, dangeroys; 
my brother and I, with a guard of sepoys, and a Janthera, weat 
iu asmall beat to render ail the assistance in our power. On 
reaching the patella which was in sucl distress, we were ip 
formed by the people on the chupper, that they believed, the 
tiger had quvitted the boat, but they feared much that the jemt 
dar was either killed or carried off ; they were, Lowever, in too 
great alarm to speak plain, or with munch certainty on agy 
point. The sepoys with fixed bayonets boarded the patella, 
and carrying the lanthern, searched among the water casks, On 
their approaching that part which the people had fitted up for 
themscives like a cabin, to the borror of all, the jemadar was 
found dead, with one half of his throat and neck gone; the 
tiger had escaped, and here ended the search; but tor fearofa 

econd alarm while the fleet was in confusiou, we fired some 
vounds into the jungle. I moved the boats further off; shortly 
after this the morning began to break, and ihe fear of the peo- 
ple to subside. The jemadar was the otlicer in charge ofa 
detachment of Burkundauz, and was a very big, syout war, 
being fullsix feet high. 

The people becoming somewhat more composed and eck 
Jected in their ideas, we leavat the following paruculars.from 
ihe moonshee, who siept at the jemadar’s side : 


Wile preparing themselves for sest the preceding night, 


the jemadar complained of the heat, and desircd that one ofthe 
tatites at his side might be opened, after which all the puts 
slept excepi two chokadars, who kept watch ; they were'sitting 
near a fiie which served as alamp. A little before four o'tltct, 
they heard a noise in the water, bat thought it to be made by 
a fish ; this noise, however, not ouly continued, buat became 
fouder;they instantly gave the alana, but it was now too late; 
the people commenced making anoise,and running out. When 
the mooushee first raised his head from the pillow, he saw bull 
of the tigers body in at the opening from which the tatly had 
been removed, the jemadar ouly being between hin and the 
tiger; at this instant the jemadar rose, and was scized by the 
throat; the moonshee mede his « scape with the other people te 
the top of a chupper, making as much ugise as they possibyy 
could, in hopes of frightening away the tiger, but he remained 
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within about fifteen minutes. They imagine he must have 


4 a liger fallen down to the bottom of the boat, aud getting below the HI 
ain casks, could not again find’ his way out; but when the musket 

Bene vas fred he escaped by the opposite side to that at which he 

RSIES had entered. 

ron and 


Of examining the jemadar’s body, there was no other wound 
on it, than that on the throat, and his right arm was broke 


ve boat, in two places, which I imagine must have been done by the 


0 have animal attempting to carry him away); the moonshee and | 
sain. otherswho had to pass the tiger, of course saw him, and they 
fy Weut say i was a very large one, his head, neck, and shoulders, being 
Heo enormous. Indeed his getting into the boat shews he must 
have been large, forthe casks being ail empty, the boat was 
ved he licht,and high out of the water,and as heentered near thestern, it 
eJfM- | items be found vo necessity of choosing the lowest and 
pA easiest part to mount by. ‘The circumstance is tnoust ex- 
is auy traordinary ; had there been any thing hanging overboard 
pare which he could have laid hold of, the difliculty would in a mane 
ks. On . . m € = : 
; ner vanish, but he bad noassistance. ‘The ume whichhe judged 
up igt most proper for the attack was low water, when there was jot 
AEN | the least current. ‘The jemadar has left a wife and two children 
ra Oe to lament hts loss. 
cay ofa There is one anecdote more with which Isuall finish, in order 
an to show that the tiger is not so cowardly an animal as he isin 
ioe general reckoned. Abonttwo mouths’ ago, on our coming to 
bdo anchor nearly 400 vards from the shore, a small dingie, with 
Am" fire men in it, went to pick up some fire-wood. Oa their ap- 


Apt : ; ; : 
1 Fo oa proaching to above five yards from the Jand, they found the tops 


of some rattan trees above the water, to these they fastened ihe 


ud sr dingie, and thinking themselves sate enough, commenced break- 
6 From ing off the branches: while thus employed, atiger well concealed, 
but keeping a good look out, made one spring frow the shore 
night, ito the dingie, and seized a young jad, (son to one of our Man 
bf the gies,) by the jeft breast, and carried him on shore; he there let 
> party 8° that hold, and taking the youth by the throat, went off into 
sitting «=» the jungle with him. When the tiger sprang into the dingie, the 
eliick, -«Petson seized was in the middle of the five : three of the others 
ide by Were tossed into the water; how it happened that the dingie dic 
cepne  « Rot upset is diflicalt to understand, but it did not, although it 
6 late; was half filled with water. One man kept bis seat, and saw 
When what has been related ; he even asserts that he struck the tiger 
i half with his paddle. A great shout was raised, but all to no pur- 
yy had pase, ihe business Was over in an instant, and the boy gone for 
1d the ever; his poor father who is still with us, and who warned the 
yy the» | youth not to go, beheld the scene without being able to give 
sple to aay assistance, H. M. 
esiblt suuderbunds, on board the Pinnace, 
ined Wellington, March 234, 1914. 
hin eke ON 





THE WEEKLY ENTERTAINER: 
ON THE MAKING. OF WILGS., 2. .»./ 
By Dr. Badeley, of Cheluasford. 


} AVING frequenily met with an instance of superstition 

amoung the common, people, which I have seen prove 
fatal to the happiness of their families, and thinking it, proba 
ble that some of your readers may be under its influence,| 
shall be happy if I can make a part of your publication instr. 
mental in subduing it. It has too frequently happened.sha 
{ have been sent for to patients just when they werea 
the poiut of death, and have found the wives in the greates 
distress, from their husbands not baving made their. wills, 
Upon enquiry L have learnt, that the delay was occasioned by 
the superstitious opinion, that if they made their will, they 
should not long survive it. Many have been contirmed in ths 
absurdity by their friends baving died soon afterwards. This, no 
doubt, was owing to theexample, which they were then follow. 
ing, of deferring the necessary duty ‘till they were i/l. Lt seems 
hardly credible that superstition should so far prevail over sem 
sou and common sense, as to render it necessary for me to a 
sert, that no body ever did, or ever will die the sooner for having 
made his will when in health. 1 can assure those who are donbt 
ful, still farther—that 1 have seen many, who, by having had 
tlris weight of duty removed from their minds just before they 
were ill, have recovered from diseases, which would probably 
have proved fatal, had they deferred it. 

Every man who from superstition—unmanly irresolation, 
or indolence, neglects this piece of justice to his family ’till be 
is ill, should know to what increase of danger he exposes him- 
self, and to what distress he subjects his family. When he goes 
between the curtains with his mind intent upon his unsettled 
affairs, his depressed spirits render him much less able ® 
struggle wiih his disease—his nights become more sleepless than 
they would have been from the disease alone—his pulse altered— 
and his physician unacquainted with the cause—delirinm from 
the agitation of his mind mach sooner succeeds, and his soliel 
tor is sent for, but the delirium renders him incompetent to the 
business, und he dies intestate ; or perhaps, wheu there isa 
glimmering of returning sense, his solicitor cannot be found, and 
his will is made by the clergyman, or his medical attendant, 6 
a neighbour. The property, for want of technical propriety, de- 
viutes from the intended course—or some of the disappointed 
relations are dissatisfied, and suspect he was not sensible 
the will iscontested, part of the property is spent in its de 
fence—and the harmony and happiness of the family ‘de 
stroyed for ever, : 
Now, 
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Now, Sir, this is not a painting’ from imagination : but from 
life! by one who in long experience has seen, and continues to 
see, the distressing consequences of delay, and who was sub- 

enaed on two trials at one assize to substantiate wills, neither 
of which would have been contested had they been’ made? ia 
yesh. ‘This train of melancholy events may be made less 
hequeat if every clergyman would consider it a part of his duty 
_-fitst to usk himself, and then to takea seasonable opportunity 
of asking every parishioner, when in health, whether he had 
mide-liis will? The question may at first startle from its novelty, 
bet'aiittle reflection will prove it not to be less friendly than an 
enguiry after his health ; and certainly in mach better time 
tian'when sent for to pray by his bedside. Those who have 
made “treir wills, like those who have done any otber 
duty, will reply with chearful satisfaction ; and none will be 
ofended, except those whom self-reproach, for neglect, may 
hive rendered initable. But should some, with more pride than 
gid sense, accuse the good clergyman of stepping beyond 
his province, let him produce this letter as an apology, 
or, what is better, let him produce his motive, which 
ean be no other than the happiness of his neighbours. 
That,upon all occasions, ought to disarm reproach, and 
sileice’ censure. On that therefore | rest my hope of 
pirdon with the public, for having trespassed so much on 
their tiuve. 








Anecdotes of the celebrated Voltaire. 
By Mr. Sherlock. 


HE marquis d’Argens, of Angouleme, gave me a letter to 

M. de Voltaire, with whom he is intimately acquainted, 
Every one recommended by M. d’Argens, is sure \o be well re- 
ceived at Ferney. M. de Voliaire treated me with great ci- 
vility. My first visit lasted two hours, and he invited me to 
diaper the next day. Each day, when [left him, I went to an 
inn, where | wrote down the most remarkable things that he 
had said to me. 

He met me in the hall. His nephew M. d’Hornois, coun- 
ellorin the parliament of Paris, held him by the arm. He 
wid to me, with a very weak voice, “ You see a very old sian, 
who makes a great effort to have the honour of sceing you; 
willyou take a walk in my garden? It will please you, for il is 
inthe English taste. It was [ who introduced that taste into 
France, and it is become universal; but the Preach paro'y 
jour gardens ;—they put thirty acres in three.” . 

rom 
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From his gardens you see the Alps, the Lake, the city of Ge. 
neva, and its environs, which are very pleasant. He/said\¢ | 
is a beautiful prospect.” “He pronounced these words tolerably 
well. 

Sher. How tong is it'sinee yon were in England? 

Vol. Fifty years at least. Ae 

His nephew. It was at the time when you printed the firt 
edition of your Henriade, 

We then talked of literature; and from. that moment ly 
forgot his age and infirmities, and spoke with the warmth of. 
man of thirty. He said'some shocking things against Muses 
and against Shakespeare. 

Vol. Shakespeare is detestably translated by M. de Ja,Place, 


He has sabstituted De la Place to Shakespeare. 1 have tran © 
Jated the three first acts of Julius Casar with exactness, A | 


translator should lose his own genius, and assume ‘that of his 


author. If the author be a buffoon, the translator should be ” 


80 tov. 


Shakespeare always had a buffoon. It was the taste of the | 
age, which he took from the Spaniards. The Spaniards bed | 
alway a buffoon; sometimes it was a god, sometimes aidevil; | 


sometimes he prayed, at other times he fought. 
We talked of Spain. 
Vol. itis a country of which we know no more than of the 


most savage parts of Africa, and it is not worth the trouble of 


being known. If a man would travel there, he must carry his 
bed,&c. When he comes into a town, he must go into \one 
street to boy a boitle of wine, a piece of mule into another, 
he finds a table in a third, and he sups. A French nobleman 
was passing through Pampeluna; he sent out for a spit ; \there 
was only one in the town, and that was borrowed fora wéd- 
ding. 

His nephew. Thatisa village which M. de Voltaire has built. 

Vol. Yes, we are free here; cut off a little corner, and we 
are out of France. I asked some privileges for wy children 
here, and the king has graated me all that [ asked, and has de- 
clared tiie country of Gex fiee from all the taxes of the far- 
mers-general; so that sak, which formerly sold for ten sols a 
pound, now sells for four. I have nothing more to ask—ex- 
cept to live. 

We went into the library. 

Vol. There are several of your countrymen. (He had 
Shakespeare, Milton, Congreve, Rochester, Shaftesvory, 
Bolingbroke, Robertson, Hume, &c.) Robertson is’ your 
Livy; his Coarles V. is written with truth. Hume wrotehis 
history to be applauded, Rapin to instruct ; and both obtained 
their ends. 

Sher. You know Lord Chesterfield: Kol 
Fel, 
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Polo Yes, Lkuew him; he had.a great deal.of wit. 

sher¥ou kuew Lond thervey ? 

Jai A baverthe honeur te cosrespond with him. 

Sher. He has talents. 

Fol. As much wit as. Lord,Chesterfield, and more solidity. 

Sher. Lord Bolingbroke and you agreed that we, have not 
wie good tragedy. 

Jol. True; Cato is incomparably. well written. , Addison 
hd‘inuch taste; but the abyss between taste and genius, is 
immense. Shakespeare bad an amazing genius, but no taste ; 
petias spoiled the taste of the nation; he bas been their taste 
fortwo hundred years; and what is the taste of a nation for 
fwohundred years, will beso for twothousand. This taste be- 
eomésa religion; and there is in your country a great many 
funatics with regard to Shakespeare. 

Shere Were you personally acquainted with Lord Boling- 
broke? 

Vol. Yes; his face was imposing, and so was his voice; in 
his works there are many leaves and little fruit; distorted ex- 
pressions, and periods intolerably long. 

sPhere,” said he, “ you see the Alcoran, which is well 
read atleast.” [t..was marked throughout with bits of paper. 
« There are Histaric Doubis by Horace Walpole,” (which bad 
‘dhoveveral marks.) “ Here is the portrait of Richard ILI; 
yousve he was a handsome youth.” 

Sher, You have a built a church? 

Vol. Trae, and it is the only one in the universe in honour of 
Gods You have churches built to St. Paul, to St, Genevieve, 
butnot one to God, 

He related an anecdote of Swift. “ Lady Carteret, wife of 
the lord lieutenant in Swift’s time, said to him, the air of this 
country is good,” Swift fell down on his knees, “ For Gac’s 
sake; Madam, don’t say so in England; they will] certainly tax 


i, » 


it, 


4 


He afterwards said, that “ though he could not perfectly 
proiounce English, his ear was sensibie of the harmony of 
their Janguage, and of their versification; that Pope and 
Dryden had the most harmony in poetry ; Addison in prose.” 

Sher, What is your opinion of the Elvise? 

Vol. It wili not be read twenty years hence. 

Sher. Mademoiselle lEnclos hes written good Ictters. 

Fol, Suenever wrote one; they were written by the wretched 
Crebillon ; ' 

After dinner, passing through a little parlour, where there 
wasa head of Locke, anotuer of the countess of Coventry, 
aud several more, be took me by the arw, and stopped 
me“ Do you know this bus: ? it isthe greatest genius that 
y ever 
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ever cxisted, If allthe geniuses of the universe were assembled 
he should lead the band.” 

It was of Newton, and of his own works, that he abways 
spoke with the greatest warmth. 

Voliaire’s house is convenient, and well furnished. Among 
other pictures, is the portrait of the empress of Russia, ang 
that of the king of Prussia, which was sent him by tha 
monarch, as was also his own bust in Berlin porcelain, with 
the inscription inmortalis, 

His arms are ou his dvor, and on all bis plates, which areof 
silver. At the desert, the spoons, forks, and blades of the 
knives, were of silver, gilt. ‘There were two courses, and five 
servants, three of whom were in livery. No strange servantis 
allowed to ¢nter. t 

Iie spends his time in reading, writing, playing at ches 
wiih Father Adam, and in looking at the workmen building in 
his village. 


The soul of this extraordinary man has been the theatre of 


every auvbition He wished to be an universal writer; he 
wished to be rich; he wished to be noble ; and he hassee 
ceeded in all. 

His last ambition was to found a town ; and if we examine, 
we shall find that all his ideas tended to this point.  Afiet 
the disgrace of M. de Choiseul, when the French ministry 
had laid aside the plan of building a town in Versoix, in order 
to establish a manufactory there, and to undermine the 
trade of the people of Geneva, Voltaire demanded to do at 
Ferney, what the French government had intended to do 
at Versoix. 

He embraced the moment of the dissentions in the republic 
of Geneva, and, by fair promises, he engaged the exiles t 
take refuge with him, and many of the malcontents followed 
them thither. P 

He caused the first houses to be built, and gave them for 
a perpetual quit-rent. He then lent money, by way of anaui- 
ties, to those who would build themselves ; to some o8 
his own lite, to others on the joint lives of himself and Mi 
dam Denis. 

His sole object seemed to me to have been the improvement 
of this village. That was his motive for asking an exemp- 
tion from taxes. ‘That was the reason, why be endeavoured 
every day to inveigie workmen from Geneva, to establish there 
a manufactory of clock-making. Ido not say that he did not 
think of money; but L am convinced that it was only a 
secondary object. 

Ou the two days 1 saw him, he wore white cloth shoes, 
white woollen stocki: es, red breeches, with a. night-gown 
aud waistcoat of bluc linen flowered, and lined with a 
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fe Nad Gn a gtiz2 ale wig with three ties, and over it a sili night- 
cop embroidere: i with gold and silver. 
Twelve years ago he had his tomb built on the side of his 
church fronting his house. In. the church, which is small, 
there is nothing extraordinary, except over the altar, where 
there is a single figure in gilt wood, without across. It is 
éid to be himself: for itis pretended that he always had an 


ides éf founding a religion. 





Memoir of the Earl of Minto. 


HIS nobleman was the eldest son of Sir George Elliot, 

bart, of Minto, in Scotland, who held several high offices 
iathe state, and died in 1777. Lord Minto’s early educatioa 
was private. In 1768 he was admitted a gentleman commoner 
of Christ Church, Oxford ; on quitting Christ Church he be- 
came-a-mentber of the society of Lincoln’s Inn, and was called 
tothe bar: but on his father’s death he left that profession. In 
January, 1777, he married Miss Ainyand, eldest daughter of Sir 
George Amyand, by whom he has ‘left three sous and three 
daughters, having lost one son, William, a lieutenant in the 
yavy,who died on his passage home from India, in 1811. In 
1776, Mr. Elliot wes chosen to represent in parliament the bo- 
wugh of Morpeth, and gave evident proofs of his talents, as a 
debater and a man of business. In 1784,on thedeathof Mr. Corn- 
wall, he was op as ie arsine in opposition to Mr. William 
(now Lord) Grenville, the gove rnment ¢ andidate. In 1703, he 
was sent ovtas one of hi is wajesty’s commissioners to Toulon,in 
order, jointly with Viscount Hood, to concert such measures as 
might best preserve that town with its fleet and arsenal. When, 
in 1794,Toulon was retaken,he was nominated viceroy of Core 
sica ; and continued to exercise that office with great ability, 
watil the evacuation of thatisland, which difficult operation was, 
by his care and attention, effected without loss. His majesty 
waspleased, in October, 1797, to raise him to the dignity of 
the peerage. Lord Minto’s speech in the house of lords, in 
support of the union with Ireland (which measure he strongly 
approved of), had'‘considerable effect, and was much admired 
even by those from whom he differed. Early in 1799, Lord 
Minto received his appointment as envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to the court of Vienna, where he 1e- 
sided, and ably execu ied the duties of this very important mise 
sion, until the end of the year 1801. 

Qa the change of administration, in 1806, Lord Minto filied 
for a short time the office of president of the board of conirouil; 
inthe autpmn of that vear, atthe earnest desire of the ther: 
Voh. 55. ; 25 ministry, 
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ministry, he accepted the appointment of governor geneyalof 
Bengal, and embarked for India, in February, 1807.. He filled 
this high and diflicult station with the greatest judgment ang 
ability ; his immediate attention was turned towards the finangigl 
and ceconomical arrangements of the country ; the regulating 
these, and the secarity in which he placed the Indian -mpire by 
operations on the frontier, were not the least important of bis 
measures. Ln quelling the mutiny im the coast army, he evinced 
much prudence, temper, and firmness; but his adininisir 
ition was rendered more conspicuously brilliant by wellcon 
certed expeditions against the isles of France aud Bourbog 
in 1810, and against Javain 1811. The whole merit of tle 
plan, and its successfyl termination, were exclusively due ty 
Lord Minto’s zeal, activity, and perseyerance. He accompanied 
the expedition against Java ; and by his preseuce nat only 
materially contributed to its early surrender, but also to the 
wuintenance of harmony in alj the departinents connected wih 
the unde:taking, and to conciliate the inhabitants after the sur 
render. For these eminent services he received the thanks pf 
buih houses cf parliament, aud in February, 1813, was pi- 
metcd to an earldom. 

Lord Minto returned from his government of Bengal jig 
May, 1914, in apparenthealia; but alter a short residence.ig 
London, alarming symptoms of decline began to shew them 
selyes: they increased so rapidly as to bafile all medical shil; 
and he died at Sigyvemage, va his way to Scotland, on Tyey 
day, June ist, in the 63d year of his age. Lord Minto’s man, 
ners were mild gud pleasani—his conversation was naturally 
piayful—but he could make it serious and instructive. Hedis 
played, both in speaking and in writing, great purity of 
Janguage, with an uncommon degree of perspicuity. in his 
mode of expression and relation, Lle was an elegant scholar, 
a good liuguist, and well versed both in ancient and in modem 
history . 


INTERESTING TRIAT. 


. 


WILTSHIRE SPRING ASSIZUS. 


Doe ox the Demise of Banning vy. John Griffin. 


FN March, 1810, Joho Griffin, of Whiteparish, Wilts, belng 
i scised of freehold estates of very considerable viele, 
died imestate, Wibout issue, and without leaving any. brother 
w sister, or any descendant of a Brother or ester, him st 
; ViVINg 5 
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viving ; whereupon Thomas Griflin, of Av« bury, deceased, set 
hime tip as the heir of the suid Jo + Giithin, decease’, and 
previile on the seve! al tenants of his estates to attorn 
tov him) ‘stating himself to be the only son of dosepis 
Griffis) who, he cr tended, was the ees brother of ‘Thomas 
Grin, of Ogborn, the father of the said John Griffin, de- 
ceased 

fo 1811, an action of ejectment was brought by Banning 
agaist the said Thomas Griffin, ef Avebury, for the recovery 
of part OF the estates of the sai ‘dd ohn Griffin, deceased ; the 
said Banting claiming to be the grat idson of John Griff Se. of 
Avebury aforesaid, wh o, he contended, was the eldest brother, 
aswell of the said Thomis Grit 1, of Ogboro, the father of 
the shid John Griffin, deceased, (the person last scised,) as of 
the seid Joseph Griikn, the fat ber of the said Thomas Griffin, 
of Avebury, and cousequently the heir of the said John Grifiin, 
deceased; find, upon the trial of the sate ejectment at the 
Bent assizes in 1811, a verdict was given in favour of the 
pluiatiff, Banning | “oa 

{n 1812, a se bond ejectment was brought by Banning against 
John Gritlin, the eldest soa of the said Thomas Griiiin, of Ave-~ 
bury, deceased, for recove ry of olher part of the said intes- 
tates €stutes, which were toem ia the occupation of the sai 


J 
I 
i 
i 


said 
last-named John Griffin ; he claiming toe same under a con- 
veyatice executed to him by bis said father, ‘Thomas Ghiffin, 

“Avebury 3 and, upon the tial of the said last-mentioned 
ejeethent at the Lent assizes in 112, another verdict was 
in favour of Banning 

fo 18138, an action of ejectment was brought by the said 
Thomas Grifhin, of Avebury, (the defendant in the action in 
1811,) against Bauning, for recovery of the estates in question; 
ad the same,on being called on for trial at the 


Siveu 


suinmer 
asizes for that year, was put off at the instance of Banning, 
rings defendant, by reason of the sudden iliness of Mis, 
Sarah Jefferies, the only surviving sister of the said Thomas 
Grifin, of Avebury, who was one ol the principal witnesses 
on behalf of Banning. The attorney for Banning having learnt, 
while at these assizes, that-some figures had been discovered 
lie day previous to the cause being called on, upon a tomb- 


sone je inscribs dto the memory ~ the said Joka Griitin, of Ave- 
bury, (Banuing’s grandiather,) lying in the church-yard of that 
pars lencting his age at his death, and u pol we hich the 


sid Thou 1as Griftin, of Avebury, chiefly, if not sole ly dee 
pended for SUCCESS 


; and be ine We Il satisfied (having carefuily 
eX. uni 


ned the said tomb-stone previous to the trials in 1813 
wid 1312) that af any such figures were to be seen on the said 
stone s they must have been cut subseq juent to the two former 


trials lie determined to proceed to Avebury the moment the 
“’? Ss a 





cause 
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‘ause wus postponed, to take possession of the said stone, find 
thereby prevent any further alteration therein, and which he 
accordig!y did, taki ing with him two very respectable Masons, 
in order to have their opinion as to the cotrectness of the fie 
gures he was informed were then to be seen on the same, and 
to aseertain and give evidence of the state in which it migh 
be found ; and he bad the same taken up and placed. in ike 

eustody of one of the said stone-masons, until plaister of Park 
iin pressions could be made of the same, which being done, ie 
took the said stone into his own custudy, where it remained 
until a few days previous to the Leat assizes in 1814, wheni 
was again returned into the custody of the said  stone-masea 
from whom he had previous ly received it, and. fresh improp 
sions were again taken of the said stone, in order to shewit 
had remained untouched while in hishands. The e: wuse coming 
on for trial at the Lent assizes in 1$14, Banning’s ariorney 


caused the said stone to be taken to S isbury t to be produced 


thereat, and the same was taken into court for that purpose; 
but the learned judge having expressed great disapprobation 


~ 


at the act of remeving the said stone, and intimatiug ao ope 


‘ e , : . 
nion, that if any alteration s ould appear thereiu, the making 


such alteration night be fairly imputed to the party who had 
caused the removal thereof, Mr. Ba inning’s counsel thought 
it prudent not to produce the same, and transcripts on Paper 
as well of that stone which had been re moved, recording 
the death and a 

grandfather of Banning,) and also of another stone in Ave 
bury chureh-y ard, recording the death and « ge of the sail 
Joseph Grifin, his brothe r, (the father of the said Thomas 
Griffin, of Avebury,) were produced by witnesses on the pat 
of the siaintif the said last-named Thomas Gritlin, and swom 
to be true copics ; which transcripts made the said Jobn Gril: 
fin, of Avebury, (Banning’s grandiather,) to have died i 1715, 
aged twenty-four, and the said Joseph Griffin, the father ofthe 
said last-mentioned Thomas Grillin, to have died in 174%, 
aged fifty-nine, and consequently, that the said Joseph Guta 
was the eldest of the two brothers ; and which transcripts, 
from the then inability of Banning to disprove, were receiwed 
ws evidence, and procured a verdict in favour of the then 
plaintiff, Thomas Griffin, after the trial in 1814 — The attomey 
who had up to that period acted for Banning, caused the 


tombstone of the said John G f 


‘* . +? i 
riffing of Avebury, (which zea 
rte Roa eo? 

for his client bad induced him, perhaps indiscreetiy, to 1 
more, as before stated,) to be replaced in the churcli-yard 


aforesaid ; thas making himself a necessary witness: for Ban- 


ving in any future ejectment he nmnelht bring, in order to move 
thet the said tomb-stone had in no respect been altered subse- 
quent [oi 





>Y* ! 
sremoya 





age of the said John Griffin, of Avebury, (the | 
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Theraction tried at the late assizes was an ejectment, 
pioaght by Banning (ia which another attorney was emploved) 
against tlie said Jolin Grifiia, the defendant in the year 1812, 
gnof thesaid Thomas Gritin, of Avebury, the defendant in 
jst}; aud the plainuff in [814 (now deceased), for recovering 
possession of the estates of the said John Gnifiin, of White- 
wish, the person last seised ; and the material question then 
was(as In the former actions), which of the two brothers, Joha 
Gritim, of Avebury, and Joseph Griflin, the transeripts from 
whose tonb-stones are beforc-mentioned, was the eldest. ‘The 
plaintiff rested his case by producing the same trad!tionary 
evidence, of every branch of the famity, as to the said Jolin 
Grifin, of Avebury, being the eldest, as was proved on the for- 
mer trials ;;and the defendant rested his defence on single de- 
garativns only, stated to have been made by the said Jolin 
Griffin, of Whiteparish, the person last semsed, “ that the said 
Thownas Griflin, of Avebury, (the father of the defendant,) was 
his heir,” und by producing casts of the aforesaid tomb-stones; 
but it cume out onthe cross examination of thedefendant’sown 
witnesses, that the tomb-stone which had been so removed was 
in every respect in the same state as beforeits removal, and that 





the paper transcript of the said stouc, produced on the trial in 
i8i4, by the defendant’s father, Thomas Grithn, of Avebury, 
the then plaintiff, was incorrect,and not a tue copy. ‘To re- 
pel the case so made by the defendant, the plaintifl, Bauning, 
also produced plaister of Paris casts o. the said tomb-stones, 
and also several witnesses of known character and respecta- 
bility as men, and of great shill and reputation as artists, wo 
had carefuliy examined the original tomb-stones and the casts, 
aud were decidedly of opinion that the insertiptions thereon 
of the ages of the said brothers, John Griffin, of Avebury, and 
Josephs Griffin, were of avery recent and moder manufaciure, 
aud could not have been originally cut on the said stones, but 
hid beea lately chased thereon. And after a most able and 
animated exposition of the whole of the circumstances of this 
ease by his majesty’s solicitor-general, who was specially re- 
tuned for the planuff, Banning, the learncd judge, (belore 
whom the cause was tried in 18:4,) Sir Heary Dauipier, 
sunimed up the evidence adduced ia the cause, which lasted 
upwards of 13 hours, inthe most lumiacus and clear manner 
we ever remember to have heard 5 commenting most forcibly 
om the evidence in veneral, 1) wrticula:slv with reaard to the ine 
scriptions on the tumbestenes in question. The jary, without 


. i . 
hesitution, found a verdict ior tho plaintiff, Bauning, theseby 


declaring their opinions, that Joh» Gratia, of Avebury, (qrand- 
hither of Banning, was the «'d:t brether, and that ‘uc in- 
sHiptions on the tomb-stones ta question, as to the ezesof the 
viothers, were fabiicated. 


A 
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A very crowded court seemed to exult in the above de. 
cision of the Jury, which wes founded in their firm per sit. 
sion that the tomv-stones in quesiion had been the instrobients 
of wicked fraud. At the fast trial the court had Been jn 
fluence i by the cireumsiance of Mr. Tilby’s possessing hidelf 
of thetomd stone of Johi Griffin, without any law ful anthony 
aud ob that account a paper copy was then admitted in evi. 
dence, which, at this trial, was proved to be in a most impor 
tant point (that of the position of the fabricated characters) 
an anfaithful copy. On the present occesion models, and not 
paper copies, of the stoves, were produced to the court, aiid 
the forgery appeared unequivocal. Mr. Vilby, who for some 
lume past bas been disabled from explaining liis motives 1 
the public, now stands unimpeached ; and to his persevering 
zeal, may, ina great degree, be attributed the suecess of ihe 
present claimant. ‘To his firmness his former client (for 
Me. ‘i. now appeared only as a witness, having transferred 
tie management of the present cause to Mr. Robins) js’ ins 
debted for the opulence which he wiil enjoy ; and the public 
cannot bat rejoice at the failure of those attempts to pervett 
the course of justice, which for a short time were apparently 
successful, 


GOOD FRIDAY. 
Written bya Member of the Church of England. 


ft name is pecaliar to the church of England. This 
day whieb is set apart for the more particular com 
memoration of the sufferings of him who died for all, 
was auciently called “ Hloly Friday ;” and bas ever: been 
observed as a day of extraordinary devotion—as the anne 
versary of anevent so momentous to the whole family ol 
the earth, at which all nature trembled, and the hosts of 
Heaven stood aghast! During the time of divine service, the 
streets were formerly as still as midnight ; and Christians gave 
testimony of their faith, by listening to the detail of the 
ignominious sufferings of the founder of it, and to the pious 
exhortations of the ministers of his word, to profit by the 
example ir has set us, and by the price he paid for the eiermal 
inheritance of which he had assured us. 

OF the manner in which this day, or rather the night 
which follows it, is observed at Rome, we shall avail out- 
selves of the description of a modern traveller in Italy. He 
says, on this night, at St. Peter’s, “ the hundred lausps over 
the tomb of the apostle are extinguished, and a stupendous 
Cross 
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crow of light appears suspended from the dome, between 
the. altar, and ihe mave, shedding a soft lustre. delightful 
to, tbe eyes and highly favourable to picturesque represen- 
tations. “The exhibition ts supposed to have originated ia the 
sublime imagination of Michael Angelo; and he who beholds 
it will acknowledge that it is not unworthy of the inventor. 
Thespagaitude of the cross, hayging as if self-supported, aad 
like.g meteor slreanung ia the gir; the blaze that it pours forth; 
the mixiure of light and shade cast on the pillars, arches, 
siglues and altars ; the crowd of spectators placed in all the 
diferent, attitudes of curiosity, wonder, and devotion; the 
processioys wiih their banners and crosses gliding succe sively 
insilence along the nave, and kneeling around the altar; the 
penitents of all nations end dresses, collected tn groups 
near the contessionals of their respective languages; a 
cardinal occasionally advancing through the crowd, and 
ashe kneels, humbly beading his head to the pavement; ia 
fag, the, pomiff himself, without powp or pageaniry, pros- 
ate, before the altar, offering up his adorations tn silence, 
form.a, scene singularly stiiking. by a happy mixture of 
tranquillity and animation, of darkness and light, of simplicity 
an majesty.” 

The custom of crying “ Tot Cross Buns” in many paris 
of England, and of eating them for breakfast on this day, 
isthought by many learned antiquarians to have had its origina 
witerior to the solewnu day of which this is kept in commemo- 
nition. The Greeks, they say, were accustomed to present to 
the gods, a kind of consecrated bread, which was to be pur- 
chased atthe gate of the temples, One species is sai'! io have 
emealled by them boun, which Hesychias descriies as a 
Kind of cake with horns, Another ancient author describes 
lis composition to be of fine flour and honey. The pro- 
phet Jeremiah notices this kind of offering when speaking 
ftheJewish women falling into idolatry in Exypi. Be ie 
wi may, the use of buns, in this country, is certainly pot 
loa idolatrous purpose, though rigid reformers may some- 
limes have objected to the mark of the cress upou the 
whace. Formerly a kind of cake was much in request on 
ihisday, which seemed more appropriate to it as a fist, ca 
water cakes’ ‘They were composed of water and iivur only, 
noteven having salt in their composition; but as if to com- 
pensate for the want of flavour, the tops of the cakes we 
imeared over with turineric, which mace them of a fi 
jelow colour, ‘I'hese have, in a great degree, given way to 
ihe Sweet Cross Buns” which are more palatable, though 
lew peonle now confine themselves to either, as the bulk 
he population of this country did, at the beginning ef 
4 century, from motives of duty and humility, which as weil 
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us the. discipline of the church, induced them to. abstemions. 
ness, if not to a rigid fast on Good I'riday. 


ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


ty. is that link of the chain of universal existences, by 
iV’ which spiritual and ¢ orporeal beings are united j as the 
numbers and variety of the latter his inferiors are almost ip. 
finite, so probably are those of the former his superiors; ani 
auswe see that the lives and happiness of those below 


are dependent on our wills, we may reasonably conclude tha } 
our lives and happiness are equally dependent on: the will of 


those above us; accountable, like ‘aenteblwels for the pe 


of this power, to the Supreme Ciesior and Governer ofa! 
Things. Should this analegy be well founded, how crimind§ 


will our account appear, when laid before that just end 


impartial jodge! How will man, that sanguinary tyrant} 


be abie to excuse himself from the charge of those inhumién 
ble crueities inflicted on his unoffending subjects cominiiied 


ome 


to his care, formed for bis benefit, and placed under bis | 
authority by ther Common Father? whose mercy is over | 
nll his works, and who expects that this authority shovld be 


exercised not only with tenderness and mercy, but in com 
formity to tl laws of Jusiice and gratitude, 

But to wl bat horrid deviations from these benevolent inter 
tions are we daily witee sses! Nosmall partof mankind derive 


wee 


eee 


their chief amusements from the deaths and sufferings of it J 


ferior onimals; a much greater, consider them only ag 
vines of wood, or iron, useful in theit several occupations 
The carman drives his horse, and the carpenter bis pail, by 
repeated blows; aud so long is these produ ‘ec the desired 
et, and they both go, they nether reflect or care whether 
either of theimn have any sense of feeling The butcher 
knocks down the siately ox with no more compassion than the 
blacksmith hammers a hoise-shoe : and plunges his knife mt 
the throat of the innocent Jamb with as little reluctance asthe 


tailor sticks his needle into the collar of a coat. 


[t there are some few, whe, formed in a softer mould, 
view with pity the sufferings of these defenceless ereatures 


There is scarce one who cntertams the least ide 1, tat justice 


or gratitude ean be due to their merits, or their services. The 
octal anc treondly dew is banged withour remorse, Uf, by bark- 
ing in defence of his master’s person : ne property, he Itappens 
Ww r} toc ur!) hi rest : the ceenerous bh rse, who has 
carried bis erat fmaster for mony wears with ease and 
noutwillacsand ifiemities contracted tn hisservict, 
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is by bim condemned to end his miserable days in a dast-cart, 
where the more be exerts his little remains of spirit, the 
more he is whipped, to save his stupid driver the trouble of 
witipping some other, less obedient to the lash. Sometimes, 
having been taught the practice of many unnatural and uses 
less feats in a riding-house, he is at last turned out, and 
consigned to the dominion of a hackney-coachman, by 
whom he is every day corrected for performing those tricks, 
which be has learned under so long and severe a discipline. The 
sluggish bear, in contradiction to his nature,is taught to dauce, 
fur the diversion of a malignant mob, by placing red-hot 
jrous under his feet; and the majestic bull is tortured by 
every mode, which malice can invent, for no offence, bat that 
he is gentle, and unwilling to assail his diabolical tormen- 
tors. “These, with innumerable other acts of cruelty, injus- 
tice, and ingratitude, are every day committed, not only with 
impovity, but without censure, and even without observation ; 
but we may be assured, that they cannot finally pass away un- 
poticed, and unretaliated. 

Phe laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify us in destroying 
those animals who would desiroy us, who injure our pro- 
perties, or annoy our persons ; but not even these, whenever 
their situation incapacitates them from hurting us. [ know 
of no right which we have to shoot a bear on an inaccessible 
island of ice, or an eagle on the mountain’s top; whose lives 
cannot injure us, nor deaths procure us any benefit, We are 
unable to give life, and thevefore ought not wantouly to take 
itaway from the meanest insect, without sufficient reason : 
they all receive it from the sane benevolent hand as ourselves, 
and have therefore an equal right to enjoy it. 

God has been pleased to create numberless animals intended 
for our sustenance ; and that they are so intended, the agreea- 
ble flavour of their flesh to our palates, and the wholesome nutri- 
ment which it administers to our stomachs, are sufficient proofs: 
these,as they aie formed for our use, ptopagated by our 
culture, and fed by our care, we have certainly a right to de- 
prive of liie, because it is given and preserved to them ou that 
condition; but this should always be performed with all 
the tenderness and compassion which so disagreeable an 
office will permit ; and no circumstances ought to Le omitted, 
which can render their executions as quick and easy as posgi- 
ble. For this, providence has wisely aud benevolently pro- 
Vided, by forming them in such a manner, that their flesh 
becomes rancid and uapalatable by a paiful and lingering 
death ; and has thus compelled us to be merciful without 
compassion, and cautious of thei suffering, for the sake of 
ourselves; but,if th re are auy Whose tastes are so vitiated, 
aud whose hearts are sohardened.astodelight insuciy intavure 
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sacrifices, and to partake of them without remorse, they should 
be looked vpon as damons in human shapes, and expect 3 1e™ 
taliation of those tortares which they have inflicted on the 
innocent, for the gratHication of their own deprayed and un. 
natural appetites, 

So violentare the passions of anger and revenge in the 
human breast, that it is not wonderful that men should 
prosecute their real or imaginary enemies with cruelty and 
malevolence ; but that there should exist in nature a_ being 
who can receive pleasure from giving pain, would be 
totally incredible, if we were net convinced, by me. 
Jancholy experic nee, that there are not only many, but that this 
unaccountable disposition is insome manner inberent in the 
nature of man ; for, as he cannot be taught by example, nor 
fed to it by temptation, or prompted to it by interest, At must 
be derived from his native constitution ; and is a remarkable 
confirmation of what revelation so frequently inculeates—- 
that he brings into the world with him an original depravity, 
the effects of a fallen and degenerate state ; in proof ol 
which we need ouly observe, that the nearer he approaches to 
a state of nature, the more predominant this disposition ap- 
pears, and the more violently it operates. We see children 
laughing at the miseries which they inflict on every unfor 
tunate anitnal which comes within their power; all savages 
are ingenious in contriving, and happy in executing the most 
exquisite tortares ; and’ the common people of all countries 
are delighted with nothing so much as bull-baitings, prize- 
fightings, executions, and all spectacles of cruelty and 
horror. Though civilization may in some degree abate this 
native ferocity, it can never quite extirpate it; the most 
polisied are not ashamed to be pleased with scenes of little 
Jess barbarity, and, to the disgrace of human nature, to dig- 
nify them with the name of sports. They arm ¢ocks with 
artificial weapons, which nature had kindly denied to thei 
malevolence, and with shouts of applause and triumph, 
see them plunge them into each other's hearts: they view with 
delight the trembling deer, and defenceless hare, flying fot 
hours in the utmost agonies of terror and despair, and 
at last, sinking under fatigue, devoured by their merciless 
pursuers ; they see with joy the beautiful pheasant and harm- 
less partridge drop from their flight, weltering in thei 
blood, or perbaps perishing with wounds and hunger, under 
the cover of some friendly thicket te which they have in vaio 
retreated for safety ; they triumph over the unsuspecting fish, 
whom they have decoyed by an insidious pretence of feeding, 
and drag him trom his native element by a hook fixed to and 
tearing out his entrails. , 
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SHERBORNE PARK.—A FRAGMENT. 
SUM ME R. 


RISE my muse, and strike thy tuneful string, 
While charms unrivall’d I attempt to sing— 

Beauties that claim an abler pen than mine, 
Yet aid my humble verse, immortal! nine : 
Permit me, nymphs, to approach your sacred hill, 
(Where, in meanders, glides your hallow’d rill,) 
And sip ambrosia from the magic stream, 
To add new Justre to my pleasing theme; 
Assist the efforts of my trembling lyre, 
And with enliv’ning thoughts my breast inspire, 
To paint, delightful Park! thy blest retreat, 
The glowing charms of DIGBY’s rural seat! 
Thy lofty vistas! thy enchanting groves! 
Thy winding vallies! and thy sweet alcoves; 
Thy verdant lawn! adorn’d in Flora’s pride ; 
Thy charming hiliocks! and thy silver tide! 
The antique grandeur of thy stately pile, 
Surpass’d by none in Albion’s beauteous isle; 
‘The ancient castle, now with moss o’ergrown, 
That long maintain’d the rights of Britain’s throne, 
When jarring faction thro’ the empire reign’d, 
And British blood its verdant meadows stain’d, 


Thy opening beauties as I’ve now survey’d, 
And thought its circuit thro’ the expanse has made, 
Thy lawns and groves [’Il slowly traverse o’er, 
And art and natur’s varied works explore. 


To that fam’d grove impatient I repair, 
Planted and rais’'d by RALEIGH?s fostering care, 
Who there, secluded from the coils of state, 
(For troubles harrass e’en the wise and great,) 
When bravely he'd his country’s glory sought, 
And to the world an useful lessun taught, 
That British heroes, on the tented plain, 
Vied with her warriors on the stormy main; 
And, in the senate, as an honest man, 
He, Nestor-like, digested ev’ry plan ; 
Weigh’d its advantage, with a patriot zeal, 
Togreat ELIZA, and the public weal. 
Delighted with the charimiog scene would rove, 
And mark the rising beauties ot his grove, 
Or else beneath the slender shade rechiu’d, 


To contemplation iend bis vigorous mind. 


Not more, Oh Raleigh! was thy bosom fir’d 
, s thy i, 
Thy matchless grove could ne’er be more adwir'd ! 
(ho thou, combining art with nature, form’d 


The lovely spot, with chvuicest sweets adurn’d; 


rl 
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I'll range its walks, adown the lake’s gay side, 
And sing delighted its embow’ring pride. 


E’en as within its winding path I tread, 

Methinks I’m to a second Eden led; 
Sure all imaginary charms are faint, 
Compar’d'to these; not all that poets paint 

If modern bards, or those of ancient time, 

n prose unfetter’d, or in verse sublime, ) 
Of fairy grottoes, or Egyptian groves, 
Where oft some beanteous pair exchang’d their loves, 
Some heav’nly nymph who deign’d to dwell on earth, 
‘To share a lover of wmmortal worth, 
Whose vows are pure as Zephyrus’ balmy gale, 
That kiss th’ expanding roses of the vale, 
Could e’er excel the grand, majestic glow 
‘That to the mind can pleasuse’s balan bestow. 


- 
. 
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near Tiverton. 


* 
Lines written on a@ Young Lady's leaving Exeter, to reside at Bilt 


INCE A has Icft me, how dark is the sky, 
This city how dull and forlornt 
For her absence how oft iny heart heaves a deep sigh, i 
Since we parted what pangs have I borne! 


At morn, when I wander, unblest by repose 
Tho’ dew on the verdure appears; 

It seems the green pastures partake in my woes, 
And all nature seems covered with tears. 


Now sunk an the grass, of the fair-one I dream ; 
Now muse by the riv’Jet alone, 
Where methinks thus I hear the low voice of the stream, 
Cry, ** The pride of aur city is gone!” 
Ab! tell me when sball I my spirits resume? 
My vigour I ne’er can regain, 
Until she, who alone can enliven.this gloom, 
Shall return to this city again. 
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Exeter, March 17, 1315. H. SEARLE, 








For the Weexuy En perTainer. 





OXWICH CLIFFS.—A FRAGMENT. 


WY ease ! proceed o’er yon expanse of sands, 
Where Oxwich Point a beauteous bay commands: 
There rocks arise romantic and sublime, 

And majesty and beauty both combine: 

Some tv the view display the curious scar, 

And braaching veins of white, resplendent spar ; 

Some to the eye present a naked face, 

With ivy some are mantled from their base, 
Whuse vivid green and stuated shrubs display 
A striking contrast to their tints of grey ; 
Some jutiiog boldly forth, while sonic retizc, 
And others shatter’d by eleatric tire. 


Castle Cary. J. B. SMITH. 
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